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M. Medin will, of course, note that of the numerous 
political poems given in cod. Cicogna 634-1086, 
and naturally falling within the scope of his book, 
some, dealing with events of the 1680-1690 wars, 
are attributed to a Businello. They cannot belong 
to the above cited Gian Francesco. In a forth- 
coming study of Businello' s work, we will publish 
documents fixing his dates as 1598-1659. The 
false attributions here referred to will be discussed ; 
new data concerning his life and writings will be 
offered from unedited sources, with an analysis of 
his dialectical and Italian works. 



A. A. Livingston. 



Columbia University. 



Geber and the Roman de la Rose. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — M. Ernest Langlois, in his study of the 
sources of the Roman de la Rose, 1 identifies one of 
the Latin writers on alchemy, consulted by Jean 
de Meun, in his task of vulgarizing the Latin 
learning extant in his day for the benefit of the 
laity, with "Djabar al Koufi," an Arabian al- 
chemist who flourished in the eighth or ninth 
century. That this identification is incorrect was 
shown two years after the appearance of M. Lang- 
lois' monograph byM. M. Berthelot. The latter' s 
work,* though authoritative, has been often over- 
looked by subsequent writers on Mediaeval chem- 
istry, and so far as the present writer knows has 
not been referred to by Romance scholars. 

M. Langlois found the original of a portion of 
Jean de Meun's passage dealing with alchemy ' in 
Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica euriosa (two vols., 
Geneva, 1702 ; vol. i, p. 519 ff. ), under the title : 
Summa perfeetionis magisterii, attributed to Geber 
(a Latinized form of " Djaber "). M. Berthelot 
shows * that this Latin work cannot be a trans- 
lation from the Arab Geber (Abou Mousa Djaber 
ben Hayyan Ec-Coufy). It contains a defense 

1 Origines et Sources du Roman de la Boss, Paris, 1891, 
p. 142, note 4. 
'La Ghimie au moyen Age, 3 vols., Paris, 1893. 

3 Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Francisque Michel. 2 vols., 
Paris, 1864 : vv. 17001-17031 ; 17061-17074. 

4 Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 336-350. 



of alchemy (cf. Rose, v. 17020 : Alquemie est 
ars veritable), whereas Avicenna (eleventh cent. ) 
was the first writer on the subject to refer to any 
doubts as to the genuineness of the art. It refers 
to the sulphur-mercury theory (cf. Rose, w. 
17057-17059 : 

Car tuit par diverges manieres, 
Dedens les terrestres minieres, 
De soufre et de vif-argent nessent,' 

which was first developed by Avicenna, and is 
probably not much older. The processes of treat- 
ing metals, and the scholastic manner of exposi- 
tion, are those of the thirteenth century. Further, 
all the evidence goes to show that the Latin treat- 
ise in question was not translated from any Arabian 
writer at all, but was the work of an anonymous 
Latin author of the thirteenth century, who put it 
forth under the name of Geber in order to give it 
authority. 

Stanley L. Galpin. 

Amherst College. 



Additional Note on bicehed bones. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sua : — A propos of my note on bicehed bones 
in the April number of Mod. Lang. Notes, Pro- 
fessor Bright kindly calls my attention to a pas- 
sage in Eastward Hoe which seems to have a 
direct bearing upon the etymology of this phrase. 
In Act ii, Scene 3, Quicksilver exclaims : "I hope 
to live to see dogs' meat made of the old usurer's 
flesh, dice of his bones, and indentures of his 
skin." The figure, though not altogether clear, 
appears to be that of a dog's carcase. The flesh 
is dogs' meat ; the bones are made into dice ; the 
skin is used for parchment. To be sure, parch- 
ment, so far as I know, was never made out of 
dog-skin, though the skins of goats and other 
animals than sheep were used for this purpose. It 
is to be observed, however, that Quicksilver him- 
self was aware that his figure was defective at this 
point, for he added immediately : "And yet his 
skin is too thick to make parchment, 'twould make 
good boots for a peter-man to catch salmon in." 

Professor Bright reminds me further of the 
classical phrases, alea canicula and damnosa cani- 
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eula, 1 applied to the lowest throw at dice, and 
raises the question whether the mediaeval ossa 
canina may not possibly be connected with them. 
Though positive evidence for the derivation of 
ossa canina from these classical phrases is wanting, 
I have found a few passages which point in that 
direction by making it clear that in the Middle 
Ages canis continued to be used as a term for the 
ace on the die. Thus Codrus Vrceus, in his 
Rhythmus die diui Martini pronunUatus, writes : 
" Io Io quod iecisti canes ternos." ( Gaudeamus, 
Ed. Rudolf Peiper, Lipsiae, 1877, p. 70.) Still 
more-explicit is Alexander Neckham's use of the 
term in his chapter " De aleatoribus " : "Tesse- 
ras colligit rapide, spe pallet, nunc canem eminere, 
nunc senionem optat. " (De Naturis Rerum, Rolls 
Ser., p. 323.) It would appear, by the way, 
from Neckham's statement that in the Middle 
Ages the ace was not always an unlucky throw. 
A third reference to the canes occurs in one of the 
"Carmina Burana" : * 

Hi tres ecce canes segnes, celeres et inanes 
sunt mea spes, quia dant mihi res et multiplicant es, 
pignora cum minimis, cum castris predia summis 
Venantur, te predantur, mihi sic famulantur. 

Though the essential meaning in these lines, that 
what one player loses at dice the other gains, is 
sufficiently clear, one is left in some doubt as to 
the exact sense in which canes is used. The hunt- 
ing dogs of the figure might be the three aces, or 
again they might mean, perhaps, the dice them- 
selves. If the latter interpretation could be estab- 
lished this figure would go far toward explaining 
the origin of the phrase ossa canina in the Specu- 
lum Morale. 

On the other hand, ossa canina may not be 
figurative at all, but literal fact. In making dice 
the bones of various animals were used, and in 
one instance, in the fourteenth century, even 
human bones were cut up into dice as souvenirs." 
It seems perfectly possible, therefore, that dice 
may actually have been made from dogs' bones. 

1 The references to these phrases in classical literature 
are conveniently assembled in Becker's Oallus (Neu bear- 
beitet von H. Goll, 1882, m. Theil, pp. 456-68). 

* Oarm. Burana, 183 (£ibl. des literar. Verems in Stutt- 
gart, xvi, p. 245). 

"D. da Gravina, " Chronicon de rebus in Apulia 1333- 
50" (Muratori, Serum Italic. Sariptoret, xa, col. 567). 



But, whether suggested by the old designation of 
the ace or by the material from which dice were 
sometimes made, the adjective canina, with its in- 
separably contemptuous connotation, was no doubt 
most acceptable to the mediaeval moralist in his 
denunciation of the dice. 

Before taking leave of the Speculum, I may per- 
haps be permitted to quote a curious passage in 
which the symbolical significance of the 21 points 
on the die is dwelt upon : " Item sicut deus cul- 
toribus suis tradidit xxj. litteras quibus tota sacra 
scriptura scripta est & nobis dei insinuatur volun- 
tatem ad faciendum earn : ita in decio sunt xxj. 
puncta per que lusorum insinuatur voluntas decij 
dei sui vt earn faciat." (Lib. in, Pars viii, did. 
iiii. ) The twenty-one letters here referred to are 
the letters of the Roman alphabet, as they were 
reckoned in the Middle Ages. Thus in the four- 
teenth-century treatise, TheLast Age of the Chirche, 
I find it stated : " Cristen men hauen xxi lettris " 
(Ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1840, p. xxvi). 

The mention in the Speculum of the 21 points 
on the die makes it certain that we are dealing 
with the tessera, not the talus. In the pseudo- 
Ovidian poem, " De Vetula," * the dice described 
are likewise the tessarae : 

Cum Decius sit sex laterum, sex et numerorum 
Simplicium, tribus in Deciis sunt octo decetnque, 
Quorum non nisi tres possunt Deciis superesse. 

In fact, in mediaeval times the old four-sided tali 
had been almost universally superseded by the 
cubical dice in use to-day. 

The number of dice used in mediaeval play (just 
as in classical times when the tesserae were used) 
was either three or two. To judge from references 
which I have observed, three dice were used much 
more commonly than two. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to call the 
attention of Chaucerian students to the illuminating 
references to ses ginhe which are to be found in 
that most audacious parody, the Offieium lusorum 
(Carmina Burana, 189). 

Cablbton F. Bbown. 

Bryn Maw College. 



4 Cited by DuCange under Decius. The poem was pub- 
lished by Goldast, Frankfurt, 1608, as well in several 
other seventeenth century editions, none of which, how- 
ever, have been accessible to me. 



